The Nation
tion. The purpose is a common good of the whole
nation, not the profits of the entrepreneur, nor the
wages and salaries of workers. This is called a
"soldier's" spirit, because our civiJization is so
undeveloped that the soldier, not the doctor nor the
nurse, is the recognized type of worker for a common
good which is of more importance to him than his
own pay.
The dictatorships are right in going beyond the
war sentiment. The unity of a nation in making itself
anew must be realized by work in common for a
common good. But in the democratic tradition we
should be able to go still further than the dictatorships.
The ordinary work of peace-time should be given the
honour and enthusiasm hitherto reserved for soldier-
ing. The work of a railwayman or a postman or
a textile worker should be recognized as ennobling,
not as an imitation of the soldier's, but as an alternative
to war service. The nation should be more closely
united in peace than it is in war. The enthusiasms for
the purposes of peace-time work should be greater
than the enthusiasms for such primitive ends as
"defence" or victory. The life of the nation in the
present and in the future should be felt to consist in
the ordinary work which makes civilized life possible
for each of its members. But against the possibility of
this devotion to a common life in work stands the
old belief in anarchic individualism. The older men
and women in our communities have been educated
and have lived under the domination of a competitive
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